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Introduction 

It has long been recognised by Western scholars that the vowelling of early Qur’anic 
manuscripts - i.e. those commonly referred to as ‘Kufic’ - is, where present, repre¬ 
sented by dots (just as the pointing of the consonants is, where present, represented by 
dashes). It is also well known that these dots are generally red in colour, although there 
are also dots of other colours - typically green, yellow and blue - scattered among 
these manuscripts on a much scantier basis. But whereas the red dots clearly represent 
the ‘ordinary’ vowelling of the text - insofar as it is given - it has been far less clear 
what the exact function of the other dots is. The purpose of this article is twofold: 
firstly, to clarify the functions of these coloured dots (and thus also to correct certain 
misapprehensions about the same); and secondly, to show how an awareness of these 
functions can add to our knowledge of the Qur’an and the history of its transmission. 

A word on sources 

The main research for this article was done on the Kufic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, supplemented in particular by material in the British Library, Lon¬ 
don, and the photographic reproductions of early Qur’anic material in the Nasser David 
Khalili collection, London, illustrated in Deroche’s The Abbasid Tradition Use has 
also been made of similar reproductions in Lings’ The Quranic Art of Calligraphy and 
Illumination 2 and of other published material relating to Kufic fragments in the 
Vatican Library in Rome, 3 the Oriental Institute in Chicago, 4 the Chester Beatty 
Library in Dublin 5 and the John Rylands Library in Manchester. 6 A further vital source 
for understanding these manuscripts is the extensive literature in Arabic on the differ¬ 
ent ‘readings’ (qira'at) of the Qur’an and how the text is to be written down {rasm). 

The story so far 

Despite a fair number of studies on early Qur’anic manuscripts throughout the last one 
hundred years, surprisingly little has been written on the subject of the dots used to 
indicate vocalisation. Most specialist studies on such manuscripts have been concerned 
with questions of palaeography, illumination and/or physical structure and it is only in 
a handful of catalogues and one or two other sources that one finds any attempt to give 
a detailed description of the function of the coloured dots, and then with varying 
success. Rieu, for example, in his 1894 Supplement , notes the use of green dots 
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‘occasionally for the Hamzah, to express the diphthong as in c awra , and for the 
optional Dammah in the last syllable of c alayhV? and ‘for Jazm [i.e., sukun] ’ , 8 most if 
not all of which assertions, as we shall see, turn out to be incorrect in the context of the 
particular manuscripts he is describing. 9 Elsewhere, however, he notes correctly that 
green dots are used ‘for the optional Dammah on the ha* of c alayhim [i.e., c alayhum\ 
and also for Imalah in jd’a [i.e., je’a]’, 10 ‘for the Hamzah’, 11 and ‘for Tashdld in 
saddaqa \ 12 Pretzl, in his 1936 revision of Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans , notes 
that yellow and green can be used to mark hamza, and that both these colours, along 
with blue and orange, can be used to mark variants, without specifying further the 
nature of these variants (although his footnotes indicate standard variants such as 
c alayhum and the suffix -humu, etc). 13 He also notes, rather curiously, that blue dots are 
commonly used to indicate imdla} 4 Abbott, in her 1939 description of the early Qur’anic 
manuscripts in the Oriental Institute, Chicago, notes that both yellow and green dots 
can be used for hamzas , but does not specify any further uses. 15 Levi della Vida, in his 
1947 monograph on the Kufic Qur’anic manuscripts in the Vatican Library, notes on 
the one hand that hamza is sometimes indicated by a green dot 16 and sometimes by a 
yellow dot, 17 but also that sukun is sometimes indicated by a yellow dot 18 and, in one 
instance, that ‘the sukun of anfusihim is indicated by a blue dot’. 19 1 have not had the 
opportunity to consult the Vatican manuscripts personally, but we shall see that al¬ 
though the use of both green and yellow dots for hamzas is well attested, the use of a 
dot of any colour for sukun is not. 

Deroche, in his 1992 catalogue of the early Kufic manuscripts in the Nasser David 
Khalili collection in London, is rather more circumspect about the use of coloured 
dots. In one instance he recognises that ‘green dots mark hamzah , and blue dots mark 
both shaddah and the vowel’, 20 but acknowledges his uncertainty at some of the other 
uses: ‘the green dots seem to correspond to sukun ’; 21 ‘the green dots may indicate 
prolongation of alif 22 (although elsewhere he states definitively that ‘the green dots 
mark the presence of an alif of prolongation’); 23 ‘the green dot... may indicate both 
hamzah and the accompanying vowel’; 24 or, more simply, ‘the role of the green dots is 
not clear’ , 25 Furthermore, he only mentions the presence of green dots in seven out of 
the seventy ‘early Abbasid’ manuscripts that he describes, 26 whereas in fact such dots 
are in evidence in at least fourteen other manuscripts from the same sample. 27 

The above examples represent attempts to explain the use of dots in colours other than 
red. Other scholars, among them Moritz, Mingana, Hopwood and Arberry, simply 
refer to the existence of such dots without attempting to explain their function at all 28 
(although for one manuscript Mingana does note that ‘the hamza is invariably marked 
by a green dot above or under the letter’). 29 

At least one scholar, however, has attempted more than a passing reference to the 
question of coloured dots. In an article published in 1989, Whelan first tells us that 
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One dot above the letter (or to the side near the top of a tall letter) 
indicated fathah, one dot below the letter a kasrah , and one dot 
following the letter a clammah. Two dots in any of these 
positions indicated a tanwln. Other vocalizations - hamzah , 
maddah , tashdld , sukun - were not indicated in this system. 

She then notes Abbott’s comment that these ‘other vocalizations’ were often indicated 
by marks of different colours but feels that, although this might apply to some later 
manuscripts, it does not fit the pattern of many Kufic Qur’ans, where ‘the dots of other 
colours...were applied according to the same principles as the red ones’. After illus¬ 
trating this point by detailed reference to one particular manuscript (Bodleian Library 
MS Marsh 178; see No. 14 below), she concludes that ‘when green dots appear on 
letters already marked by red dots, corrections are intended .’ 30 We shall see that al¬ 
though many of her general observations must be considered correct, this particular 
conclusion cannot be. 

Traditional sources 

Pretzl and Abbott based their comments on classical Arabic sources, particularly the 
Kitab al-masdhif of Ibn Abl Dawud (d.316/929) 31 and the Kitab al-muqni c of al-Danl 
(d .444/1052). 32 Ibn Abl Dawud notes the same basic uses that we have cited from 
Whelan, adding that dots were not used for all vowels, but rather those that indicated 
grammatical endings, or that distinguished two different words (e.g., fa-mathaluhu 
rather than fa-mithluhu), or that distinguised a mushaddad from a mukhaffaf conso¬ 
nant (e.g., quttilu rather than qutilu) . He then goes into detail about where the dot (or 
dots) should be placed when a hcunza is being marked, adding the comment that when 
two hamzas bearing different vowels come together one may use green alongside red 
in order to indicate that this can be read in two ways, i.e. with or without elision of the 
second hamza (e.g., reading either cd-sufaha'u ’ a-la or al-sufaha’u[w]a-lci in Q.2:13). 
The same applies when two hamzas bearing the same vowel come together, such as 
jd’a 'amruna (e.g., Q.l 1:12), when it is possible to mark both of the hamzas in red if 
they are both pronounced, or the first in green if the two are effectively elided . 33 

Al-Danl makes passing mention of dots of different colours in a small treatise on the 
subject entitled Kitab al-naqt , 34 but his major work on the subject is his Kitab al- 
Muhkamfi naqt al-masdhif. In it, he has this to say about the use of coloured dots and 
other markings: 

The vocalisers (nuqqat) of the people of Madina, both in earlier 
times and now, use only red and yellow for vocalising their 
Qur’ans and nothing else. Red is used for vowels, sukun, tashdld 
and takhfif, while yellow is used only for hamzas , as we have 
been told by Ahmad ibn c Umar al-JlzI, from Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn Munir, from ‘Abdallah ibn c Isa al-Madam, who said 
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that Qalun 35 said: ‘In the Qur’ans of the people of Madina 
mukhaffaf consonants [i.e., consonants not to be pronounced with 
tashdid] are marked with a red circle (dara) above them, as also 
are musakkan consonants [i.e., consonants that are not to be 
pronounced at all]. 36 The consonants that are marked with a 
yellow dot are ones which are pronounced with a hamza 

The majority of the vocalisers ( nuqqdt) of our land [i.e., al- 
Andalus], both in earlier times and now, use the same two 
colours as the people of Madina, and for the same purposes. This 
they have done since the time of al-Ghazl ibn Qays [d. 199/8 
14-15], 37 who studied under Nafi c ibn Abl Nu c aym, 38 may Allah 
have mercy on him, up until this time of ours, in accordance with 
their practice and way of doing things. 

As for the people of Iraq, they use red only, for vowels and other 
things, and for hamzas , and in this way their Qur’ans can be 
recognised and distinguished from others. Some groups (tawa'if ), 
however, among the people of Kufa and Basra mark irregular 
variants (hurufal-shawadhdhy 9 in their Qur’ans using green dots, 
although sometimes they use green for authentic, generally 
accepted readings (al-qira’a al-mashhura al-$aJfiha) and red for 
irregular, rejected readings ( al-qird’a al-shcidhdha al-matruka). 
This, however, causes confusion and alteration ( takhlit wa- 
taghyir ), and is disliked by a number of scholars. Al-Khaqani 
told me that Muhammad ibn c Abdallah al-Isbahani told them, 
with his isnad , that Ahmad ibn Jubayr al-AntSki said: ‘Be 
careful about the green which you find in [certain] Qur’ans, 
because it results in incorrect pronunciation ( lahn ), irregular 
interpretations(£Ma///7-fa’w/) and variants ( huruf) that nobody 
has ever recited.’ 

Even worse and more disliked than this, however, is the practice 
of certain Qur’an reciters and ignorant vocalisers to mix together 
different readings and variants in one mushafmd give every read¬ 
ing and variant a colour that is different from the black [of the 
main letters], such as red, green, yellow and blue, pointing this 
out at the beginning of the mushafmd explaining what it means 
so that the [different] readings may be known and the variants 
distinguished. This is a major cause of confusion and a serious 
alteration of the written form.’ 40 
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A little later, al-Danl records that Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936), 41 the famous authority on 
the different readings of the Qur’an, says ‘in his book on vocalisation’ (ft kitabihifVl- 
naqt ): 

Round dots can be used to indicate the short vowels u, a and 1 , 
shaddas , tanwin , and whether a vowel [i.e., after a hamzal ] is 
long or short (al-madd wa’l-qasr ), 42 and if all these things could 
not be indicated, there would be no point in using dots... It was 
also the case that some people, who wanted to make the vowelling 
very clear and were using their own Qur’ans (yasta c milu al-mushaf 
li-nafsihi ), would use red dots for the short vowels, green dots 
solely (mujarradan) for hamzas , and yellow dots for mushaddad 
consonants 43 

Elsewhere al-Dani mentions a further use. It is, he says, common practice among the 
vocalisers of al-Andalus to mark hamzat al-wasl by putting either a green or blue dot 
above, below, or ‘in front of’ (amcima), i.e. to the left of, the alif , according to its 
pronunciation in pause, thus differentiating this particular situation from all other hamza 
+ vowel or letter + vowel situations for which there is only one pronunciation regard¬ 
less of whether they occur at the beginning of an utterance or not 44 He then goes on to 
say: 

I saw a mushaf written and vocalised by Hakim (Hukaym?) ibn 
Tmran al-Naqit, the vocaliser of the people of al-Andalus, which 
he had written in the year AH 227 [AD 842]. The vowels were 
indicated by red dots, the hamzas by yellow [dots], and the alifs 
of liaison (alif al-wa$l) at the beginning of a word by green [dots]. 

Vowels of liaison ( $ilat ), sukuns and shaddas were marked with 
a thin red line ( bi-qalam daqlq bVl-humra ) in the way that we 
have described as being characteristic of the people of our land. 

Vowels of liaison [in cases of an initial alif al-wasl] were marked 
above the alif if the previous vowel was an a, below the alif if it 
was an /, and in the middle of it if the previous vowel was an u. 

Alifs not written in the script were included in red, while ‘extra’ 
letters (huruf zawa id, i.e. letters that are written in the text but 
not actually pronounced) and letters to be pronounced without 
tashdld - such as ana , la- } awda c U [Q.9:47], a-fa-’in mitta 
[Q.21:34], ula’ika, and a-man huwa qanitun [Q.39:9 ] 45 - were 
indicated by a small red circle (< dara ), as we have related from 
the people of Madina 46 and as has been the practice of the people 
of our land. 

I have also seen {wasala ilayya) an old mosque Qur’an (mushaf 
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jami c c atiq) written at the beginning of the caliphate of Hisham 
ibn c Abd al-Malik in the year AH 110 [AD 728] - the date was 
written at the end where it said This was written by Mughlra ibn 
Mina in Rajab of the year 110’ - and the vowels, hamzas , tanwin 
and tashdid were all marked by red dots, as we have related was 
the practice of the early vocalisers of the people of the East. 47 

Finally, al-Danl notes that the people of the Western Islamic world, including al- 
Andalus, would mark mlm al-jam c (for which, see below) in their mushafs , in accord¬ 
ance with the practice of the people of Madina 48 

Al-Danl thus mentions a number of uses of dots of both red and other colours, which 
both accord with and supplement Ibn Abi Dawud’s comments. According to these two 
sources, red dots may be used without any other colours to indicate not only short 
vowels, but also hamzas , shaddas , tanwin and mlm al-jam c ; or they may be used in 
conjunction with yellow dots with the latter marking hamzas (or even shaddas); or 
with green dots, which may indicate either ‘full’ hamzas (i.e. hamzat al-qaf) or hamzat 
al-wasl (which may also be indicated by a blue dot), or variants, including those that 
are shadhdh. 

An ‘on-hands’ study of a representative sample of early manuscripts finds these gen¬ 
eral conclusions borne out in practice, but with the need for certain adjustments, addi¬ 
tions and further clarifications. In the remainder of this article we consider the uses of 
the different coloured dots in one such representative sample, namely, the Kufic Qur’anic 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, supplemented by reference to similar 
manuscripts in the other libraries and published sources mentioned above. 

Some technical terms 

Since our discussion necessarily involves the technical terminology of the qird’at lit¬ 
erature, we first briefly review some of the main names and terminology associated 
with this science before going on to consider the uses of the variously coloured dots in 
the manuscripts themselves. 

From the time of Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) 49 and his book al-Sab c afVl-qira'at (loosely, 
‘The Seven Readers’), it seems to have become more and more customary to refer to 
seven main readings, associated with the five major centres of Islamic learning. The 
Seven Readers were, in the traditional order: Nafi c (d. 169/785) 50 in Madina, Ibn Kathlr 
(d. 120/738) 51 in Makka, Abu c Amr (d.154/770) 52 in Basra, Ibn c Amir (d. 118/736) 53 in 
Damascus, and c Asim (d. 127/745), 54 Hamza (d. 156/773) 55 and al-Kisa’I (d. 189/804) 56 
in Kufa. These seven readings were understood to have the backing of tawatur , that is, 
multiple chains of authority going back through previous generations to the Prophet. 
However, we also find other scholars accepting other readings as equally valid. Ibn 
Khalawayh (d. 370/980) 57 in his Kitdb al-badf, for instance, accepted the Basran Ya c qub 
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al-Hadraml (d. 205/821) 58 as an eighth reader alongside the seven mentioned , 57 while 
scholars such as Ibn Mihran al-Isbahani (d. 381/991) 60 in his Mabsut 61 and, later, Ibn 
al-Jazarl (d. 833/1429) 62 in his Nashr ,63 accepted also the Madinan Abu Ja c far (d. 130/ 
747 ) 64 and the Kufan Khalaf (d. 229/844), 65 thus making Ten Readers altogether, all of 
whom were considered equally worthy of inclusion. For convenience of reference, 
these ten can be tabulated as follows (using Ibn Mihran’s order): 


1 . 

Abu Ja c far 

Madina 

2 . 

Nafi c 

Madina 

3. 

Ibn Kathlr 

Makka 

4. 

Aba c Amr 

Basra 

5. 

Ibn c Amir 

Damascus 

6 . 

c Asim 

Kufa 

7. 

Hamza 

Kufa 

8 . 

al-Kisa’I 

Kufa 

9. 

Ya c qub 

Basra 

10. 

Khalaf 

Kufa 


It is also necessary to mention four other readers who, although they are mentioned in 
some lists of Fourteen Readers, did not attain the same status as the Seven or the Ten 
just mentioned and are usually considered to represent the ‘four shadhdh (‘irregular’) 
variants after the Ten’. These four are: Ibn Muhaysin (d. 123/740) 66 in Makka, al- 
A c mash (d. 148/765) 67 in Kufa, and al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 68 and Yahya al- 
Yazid! (d. 202/817) 69 in Basra . 70 

One further point needs to be made, and that is that all of these Readers became known 
in particular by the transmissions ( riwayat ) of (at least) two students after them. For 
our present purposes it is not necessary to know all of them, but the reader should be 
aware of the transmissions of Warsh (d. 197/812) 71 and Qalun (d. 220/835) 72 from 
Nafi c , Shu c ba (also frequently referred to by his kunya Abu Bakr) (d. 193/809) 73 and 
Hafs (d. 180/796) 74 from c Asim, al-Duri (d. ca. 246/860) 75 from Abu c Amr, and Ruways 
(d. 238/852) 76 from Ya c qub. 

The following technical terms are also particularly important for our discussion: 

(i) imala: This refers to the fronting of the Arabic a vowel, whether long or short, so 
that it is pronounced more like an e> e.g. re’e instead or ra’a. There are two recognised 
degrees of this, known either as greater (kubra) and lesser (sughra) imala , or, more 
commonly, imala for the first and taqlil for the second. The ‘ordinary’ pronunciation 
of the vowel without imala is known simply as fath. 

(ii) idgham : In our particular context, this refers to the assimilation of certain short 
vowels between consonants, e.g. khalaq-kum and ja Q al lakum instead of khalaqa-kum 
and ja c ala lakum , although more correctly it refers to the assimilation of one consonant 
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by the following consonant (i.e., in these instances, of the qaf by the following kaf , or 
the first lam by the second), such as one finds in pronunciations such as mir rabbihim 
instead of min rabbihim , or when the lam of the definite article is assimilated by a 
following ‘sun’ letter. An associated phenomenon is that of ikhtilas , which refers to 
the elision or partial elision of a vowel short of its complete loss, as, for instance, in 
Abu c Amr’s reading of the second damma in contexts such as ya’mur[u]kum and 
yansurfujkum? 1 

(iii) yd* at al-idafa: This refers to when the first person singular possessive suffix -l 
is pronounced with a fatha, i.e. - iya , particularly in the context of a following hamza , 
e.g. inniya ’aHamu. 

(iv) mim al-jam c (perhaps, more correctly speaking, damm mlm al-jam c \ 
I have used the shorter term for convenience): This refers to when the suffixes hum.I 
him ’ and ‘- kum ’ are pronounced with the addition of a long u, i.e. humulhimu ’ and 4 - 
kumvC (with certain variations to be discussed later). 

(v) silat al-hd ’: This refers to when the (normally) short vowel of the third person 
singular possessive suffix ‘- hulhV is lengthened to ‘- hU/hl, e.g. ilayhi and c alayhi in¬ 
stead of ilayhi and c alayhi . 

(vi) There are also several technical terms associated with the pronunciation of the 
hamza in its various contexts. Of these we need only note here the three interrelated 
phenomena of tashll al-hamza, ibdal al-hamza and naql [harakat] al-hamza: the first 
refers to the Tightening’ (tashll), i.e. effective loss, of the second hamza in situations 
such as ja’a ’ ummatan (Q.23:44) and tafi'a ’ ild (Q.49:9); the second refers to the 
‘substitution’ (ibdal) of the hamza by the equivalent consonant in contexts such as 
mu’adhdhinun (Q.7:44 and 12:70) and li- 'alia to give the pronunciations muwadhdhinun 
and li-yalla\ and the third to when a word-initial hamza immediately following an 
unvocalised consonant is dropped and its vowel then ‘attached’ or ‘moved’ (i.e. naql) 
to the preceding consonant, which results in pronunciations such as manamana and 
manadhina instead of man ’amana (e.g. Q.2:62, etc) and man ’ adhina (Q.78:38). 

Finally, the reader should be reminded of a few general rules. As noted earlier with 
reference to Whelan’s article, 78 the coloured dots that mark vocalisation are positioned 
above the letter for a fatha, below the letter for a kasra and to the left of the letter - ‘in 
front of it’ (quddamahu), to use the traditional idiom - for a damma. Tanwln is indi¬ 
cated by two dots rather than one in any of these three positions. Hamzas are indicated 
by a dot (in some contexts two) in the relevant vowel position. The same applies to 
shaddas, though these are indicated far less frequently. In this system, sukUns as such 
are never indicated by dots, contrary to the suggestion of some scholars (e.g., Rieu, 
Levi della Vida and, in one instance, Deroche), 79 as will become apparent. 80 
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THE KUFIC QUR’ANIC MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD 

The Bodleian Library possesses folios from twenty-one different mushafs written in 
Kufic script on parchment, which are currently bound into, or as part of, ten different 
manuscripts. The amount of vocalisation in these manuscripts varies considerably. 
Some exhibit no vocalisation at all, and some are completely vocalised. Most, how¬ 
ever, show a relatively sparse vocalisation, which often appeal's at first glance to be 
almost random. On closer inspection, however, and with the help of the traditional 
sources mentioned above, it is possible to observe several clear patterns in the seeming 
randomness. 

In the following notes, which are numbered according to mushaf rather than manu¬ 
script, we concentrate on the presence or absence of coloured dots and how these dots 
are used, with no attempt at a more general description of each manuscript. Similarly, 
no attempt is made to date the manuscripts, beyond reiterating the generally accepted 
view that most such manuscripts probably date from the third and fourth centuries AH, 
although some can perhaps be dated to the second century, and possibly even earlier . 81 
For convenience, verse-numbering is given according to the standard Kufan number¬ 
ing system of most modern printed Qur’ans, although often this does not accord with 
the systems actually in use in the manuscripts in question. 

The reader should also note that all references to the Ten Readings are based on infor¬ 
mation in Ibn Mihran’s Mabsut , 82 Ibn al-Jazarl’s Nashr , 83 and Muhammad Salim 
Muhaysin’s Muhadhdhab 84 (this last based on Ibn al-JazaiTs didactic poem Tayyibat 
al-nashr). Since all three books (and others on the same subject) are clearly organised 
sura by sura and can thus be easily referred to by the interested reader, specific refer¬ 
ences to them have been omitted in the interests of simplicity. 

1. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (i) [= f. 1] (, see Plate 7) 85 
Contents: Q.2:102-8. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for short final vowels (including final vowels at phoneme bounda¬ 
ries), tanwin , hamzas , and certain initial and/or medial vowels. The imdla in kefirina 
(f. 1 b; Q.2:104) is marked by a red dot. Mim al-jam Q is clearly marked on one occasion, 
i.e. ma yadurru-Juimu (f. la; Q.2:102 [Plate 1,1. 8 ]), but seemingly not elsewhere. 

Green dots are used for the following purposes: 

(i) variants within the Seven and/or Ten Readings, e.g. wa-ldkini l-shaydtlnu (Ibn 
c Amir, Hamza, al-Kisa’I and Khalaf), rather than wa-lakinna l-shaydfina (the 
others) which is marked in red (f. la; Q .2:102 [Plate 1,1.1]); and nansa’-ha (Ibn 
Kathir), rather than nunsi-hd (the others) which is marked in red (f. lb; Q.2:106). 
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(ii) shadhdh variants, such as c ala l-malikayni , 86 rather than the Ten’s c ala l-malakayni 
which is marked in red (f. la; Q.2:102 [Plate 1,1. 3]); la-mathwabatun , 87 rather 
than the Ten’s la-mathubatun (f. 1 a; Q.2:103 [Plate 1,1.12]); and rcfinan™ rather 
than the Ten’s ra c ind (f. lb; Q.2:104). 

(iii) imala, e.g. ishtarehu (f. la; Q.2:102 [Plate 1,1. 9]) and Muse (f. lb; Q.2:108). 

(iv) fath (i.e,, absence of imala), e.g. kafirina (f. lb; Q.2:104), (where a red dot indi¬ 
cates imala , as noted above). 

2. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (ii) [= f. 2] {see Plate 2) 

Contents: Q.3:91-100. 

NOTE: Although ff. 1 and 2 of MS Arab. c. 38 are very similar to each other, I have assumed 
that they are in fact from different mushafs as there are small but noticeable differences in the 
script, especially in the way that final nuns and yd’s are written (see Plates 1 and 2). 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used in the same general way as in No. 1 (although without any instances 
of either imala or mim al-jam c being marked by a red dot). 

Green dots are used for the following purposes: 

(i) variants within the Seven and/or Ten Readings, e.g. tunazzala (Ibn c Amir, the 
two Madinans and the four Kufans), rather than tunzala (Ibn Kathlr and the two 
Basrans), which is presumably what is intended by the red vocalisation (f. 2a; 
Q.2:102 [Plate 2,1.8]). 

(ii) the hamza under the yd’ of Isra’ll (f. 2a [twice]; Q.3:93 [Plate 2,1. 7]), which 
may indicate the shadhdh variant Isra 7/. 89 (For this variant, see also below, Nos. 
6 (iii) and [in Part II] 19 (iii).) 

(iii) imala, e.g. iftade (f. 2a; Q.3:91 [Plate 2,1.2]), al-tawretu (f. 2a; Q.3:93 [Plate 2, 
1. 8]) and iftare (f. 2a; Q.3:94 [Plate 2,1.10]). 

(iv) silat al-ha’ in fi-hi/fi-hi and ilayhi/ilayhi (f. 2b; Q.3:97). (This interpretation as¬ 
sumes that a red dot under the ha* indicates the short vowel option and a green 
dot after it, i.e. to its left, indicates the long vowel option. However, it is also 
possible, thdugh to my mind unlikely, that the green dot is being used to indicate 
the shadhdh variant flhii.) 90 

3. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (iii) [= ff. 3-11] (see Plate 3) 

Contents: Q.9:88-97,108-116 [ff. 3,4]; 12:10-33, 88-106 [ff. 5-9]; 15:69-88 [f. 10]; 
16:39-49 [f. 11]. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for their usual purposes (as outlined in No. 1 above). In addition, 
silat al-ha’ is marked by areddot,e.g. c a/ay/» (f. 3a; Q.11:88 [Plate 3,1.1]) and ilayhi 
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(f. 3a; Q.l 1:88 [Plate 3,1.2]) (cf. No. 2 (iv) above), and mint al-jam Q is frequently, but 

not consistently, marked by a red dot (e.g. Plate 3,1. 2 ,etpassim). 

Green dots are used for: 

(i) ‘regular’ variants, e.g. alladhina suHdu of the four Kufans except Shu c ba, rather 
than the alladhina saHdu, marked in red, of the others (f. 4a; Q.l 1:108); mukhlasina 
of the two Madinans and the four Kufans, rather than the mukhlisina , marked in 
red, of the others (f. 6b; Q. 12:24); and biyutan of Ibn c Amir, Qalun, Ibn Kathlr, 
and the Kufans Shufba, Hamza, al-Kisa’I and Khalaf, rather than the buyutan , 
marked in red, of the others (f. 10b; Q.15:82). 

(ii) shadhdh variants, e.g. Yusifu 91 rather than Yusuju (marked in red) (e.g. f. 5a; 
Q.12:11); dilwahu, 92 rather than dalwahu (marked in red) (f. 5b; Q.12:19); wa 7- 
’ardu yamurruna c alayha 93 rather than wa’l- ’ardi (marked in red) (f. 9b; Q.12:105). 

(iii) a green dot above the kaf of what Abu Ja c far read as wa-kdyin and Ibn Kathlr as 
wa-ka’in and the others as wa-ka’ayyin (f. 9b; Q.12:105) could indicate either 
the hamza in this latter pronunciation or the reading with alif or, possibly, the 
shadhdh variant wa-ka’yin 94 (see also No. 16 (iii) below [in Part II]). (A red dot 
under the yd 5 is ambiguous: it could either indicate the hamza (or implied hamza) 
with kasra of Abu Ja c far and Ibn Kathir’s reading and/or the shadhdh variant wa- 
ka’in , or the mushaddad yd’ with kasra of the others’. A red dot under the kaf is 
beyond my understanding!) A similar indication of a variant pronunciation of 
hamza is evident in ra’ufun (f. lib; Q.16:47). 

(iv) yd’at al-idafa , e.g. shiqdqiya inna (f. 3a; Q.l 1:89 [Plate 3,1.3]), rabbiya rahimun 
(f. 3a; Q.l 1:90 [Plate 3,1. 8]), rabbiya ahsana (f. 6b; Q.12:23), rabbiya haqqan 
(f. 9a; Q.12:100) and rabbiya latifun (f. 9a; Q.12:100). Other possible instances, 
however, e.g. tawfiqiya ilia (f. 3a; Q.l 1:88 [Plate 3,1.1]) and a-rahtiya a c azzu (f. 
3a; Q.l 1:92 [Plate 3,1.13]) are not marked. 

(v) imala.Q.g. she’a (ff. 4a, 9a; Q.l 1:108,12:99 )Je’a (ff. 8 b, 9a; Q.12:96,100) and 
je’u (f. 5b; Q.l2:16,18), rather than sha’aja’a and jd’ii (marked in red). 

(vi) a green dot after the ba’ in wa’l-zuburi (f. 11a; Q.16:44) may indicate either the 
elision or partial elision ( ikhtilds ) of the second damma to give the pronunciation 
wa’l-zubri (or one close to it) without necessarily denying the vowel’s ‘gram¬ 
matical’ existence. (See also below. Nos. 6 (v), 14 (vi), and Nos. 16 (viii), 19 (vi) 
and 21 (vii) in Part II.) 

4. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (iv) [= f. 12] 

Contents: Q.15:74-97. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used in the ordinary way, including for the pronunciation c alayhum (Hamza 

and Ya c qub) in f. 12b (Q.15:88). 
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Plate 6. No.8. Bodleian Library MS. Arab, c.38, f.l7b 
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Plate 8. No. 14. Bodleian Library MS. Marsh. 178, f.22a 
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Plate 9. No.14. Bodleian Library MS. Marsh. 178, f.35a 


A green dot is used to mark the alternative variant biyutan (f. 12a; Q.15:82), as in No. 
3 (i) above. (The ‘standard’ reading of buyutan is marked in red.) 

5. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (v) [= f. 13] ( see Plate 4) 

Contents: Q.17:60-9. 

Red, green and yellow dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the usual purposes. Green dots are used for: 

(i) regular variants, e.g. rajilika (Hafs and one transmission from Abu c Amr; also al- 
Hasan ) 95 (f. 13a; Q.17:64 [Plate 4,1.13]). 

(ii) regular variants involving the pronunciation of hamza , e.g. a-'asjudu (f. 13a; 
Q.17:61 [Plate 4,1. 5]) and a-ra'aytaka (f. 13a; Q.17:62 [Plate 4,1. 6 ]). 

(iii) regular variants involving the plural suffix -hum, e.g. z alayhum (Hamza and 
Ya c qQb) (f. 13a; Q.17:64 [Plate 4,1. 12] and f. 13b; Q.17:65). 

iv) imala , e.g. kafe (f. 13b; Q.17:65) and ukhre (f. 13b; Q.17:69). 

Yellow dots are used for further variants, e.g. to mark what is presumably the -himl 
pronunciation of mim al-jam c in c alayhimJ (f. 13a; Q. 17:64 [Plate 4,1. 12] and f. 13b; 
Q.17:65), and, with an added alif in yellow also, for the shadhdh variant wa-rijalikd 96 
(f. 13a; Q.17:64 [Plate 4,1.13]). 

It is pertinent to note here that consonantal variants are marked by the same colour 
coding, that is, with the main reading being marked in red and variants in green, e.g. 
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two dashes below in red for the yd ' and one dash above in green for the nun in the four 
verbs yakhsifai nakhsifa , yursila/nursila , yu Q ida-kumlnu c ida-kum,fa-yursilalfa-nursila 
in f. 13b (Q.17:68-9) (the reading with nun = Ibn Kathir and Abu c Amr; the reading 
with ya' - the others). 

6 . Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (vi) [= ff. 14-15] (see Plate 5) 

Contents: Q.26:181-7 [f. 15b], 187-92 [f. 15a], 193-201 [f. 14b], and 201-9 [f. 14a]. 
(These folios are bound in reverse order). 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used in the usual way, including consistent marking of mim al-jam c (e.g. 
Plate 5,1. 2, et passim ). 

Green dots are used for: 

(i) regular variants, e.g. bi'l-qistasi (Haf$, Hamza, al-KisaT and Khalaf) as opposed 
to the others’ bi'l-qustdsi (not marked) (f. 15b; Q.26:182); and al-ruha 7- 'amina 
(Ibn c Amir, Shu c ba, Hamza, al-Kisa’i, Ya c qub and Khalaf), as opposed the oth¬ 
ers’ al-ruJiu 'l-'aminu (marked in red) (f. 14b: Q.26:187). 

(ii) to indicate the vowel of liaison in the shadhdh reading yarawi 'l- c adhaba m (f. 
14a; Q.26:201 [Plate 5,1. 1]). (A red dot indicates the standard pronunciation of 
yarawu 'l- c adhaba .) 

(iii) the hamza under the ya' of Isra'il (f. 14b; Q.26:197) which, as in No. 2 (ii) 
above, may indicate the shadhdh variant Isra'il. 

(iv) imala , e.g.je'a-hum (f. 14a; Q.26:206 [Plate 5,1. 6 ]). (The pronunciation with 
fath is marked in red.) 

(v) a green dot over the qaf in khalaqa-kumu (f. 15b; Q.26:184) is presumably used 
to indicate the idgham of Abu c Amr’s reading whereby the final short vowel of 
khalaqa is elided, resulting (in this case) in the qaf being pronounced as a leaf, i.e. 
khalak-kumu. A similar feature may be indicated by the green dot after the ba in 
zuburi (f. 14b; Q.26:196), which, as noted in No. 3 (vi) above, may indicate an 
elision or partial elision ( ikhtilas ) of the second vowel to give the pronunciation 
zubri or one close to it. 

As in the previous example, two red dashes under the letter indicate the yd' of the 
majority reading a-wa-lam yakun while two green dashes above the same indicate the 
ta' of Ibn c Amir’s reading a-wa-lam takun (f. 14b; Q.26:197). 

7. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (vii) [= f. 16] 

Contents: Q.55:8-12. 

Gold dots are used instead of red ones, and for the usual purposes. No variants are 
marked. 
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8 . Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 38 (viii) [= f. 17] ( see Plate 6) 

Contents: Q.89:2-25. 

NOTE: This folio is from the same mu$haf as British Library MS Or. 1397, a folio of which is 
illustrated in Lings, Quranic Art of Calligraphy Plate 1. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the main vocalisation and green dots are consistently used to 
mark hamza. No variants are recorded, except that a red line has been drawn through 
the alif of what would have been yuhaddUna (the reading of Abu Ja c far and the four 
Kufans) to indicate the pronunciation yahudduna without the alif (the reading of the 
Basrans Abu c Amr and Ya c qub) (f. 17b; Q.89:18 [Plate 6,1.4]). (Nafi c , Ibn Kathlr and 
Ibn c Amir read tahudduna with a ta\) This word and the three other associated plural 
forms in Q.89:17-20 (Plate 6,11. 3-6) have been marked with two red dashes under¬ 
neath the initial letter to indicate a ya \ which is the reading of the two Basrans. 

The folios from the same mushaf in the British Library also show a red dot under the 
kaf being used to indicate imala in ke’firina (see British Library MS Or. 1397, f. 4a; 
Q.7:37). 

9. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 56 (f. 7) 

Contents: parts of Q.9:30-62 [left verso = 30-6; right recto = 37-43; left recto = 47-53; 
right verso = 57-62]. 

This fragment has been badly damaged. Red dots have been used for vocalisation, 
including mini al-jam c , e.g. [dhalikujmu khayrun lakumu in kuntumu (f. 7a, right-hand 
side; Q.9:41). There is no evidence of any variants. 

10. Bodleian Library MS Arab. c. 75, item 3 (= f. 3) 

Contents: Q.27:27-42. 

Red dots are used in the usual way, i.e. for hamzas , shaddas , and final vowels (and 
some initial and medial vowels as well), including one possible instance of silat al-ha ' 
in the word c alayhi (f. 3b; Q.27:39) (for this latter feature, see also Nos. 2 (iv) and 3 
above). No variants are marked. 

11. Bodleian Library MS Arab. f. 3 

Contents: Q.3:36-41 [ff. 1-2], 53-62 [ff. 3-4], 137-42 [f. 5], 149-52 [f. 6], 156-66 [ff. 
7-9]; 4:12-16 [f. 10], 19-22 [f. 11], 25-9 [f. 12], 35-57 [ff. 13-18]. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used in the usual way, and also under the kaf for imala in al-kefirina 
(f. 5b; Q.3:141) and IVl-kefirlna (f. 13b; Q.4:37). Hamzas are marked by dark green 
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dots, as in No. 8 above. Some regular variants seem also to have been marked, al¬ 
though very faintly, with what seems to be a different colour green, e.g. yabshuruka 
(Hamza and al-KisaT) as an alternative to yubashshiruka (the others) (f. 2a; Q.3:39), 
mittum (Nafi c , Hamza, al-KisaT and Khalaf) as an alternative to muttum (the others) (f. 
7b; Q.3:157), and rudwan (Shu c ba) as an alternative to ridwan (the others) (f. 8b; 
Q.3:162). 

12. Bodleian Library MS Arab. g. 18 (P) 

Contents: Q.4:76-9 [Side 1], 83-5 [Side 2]. 

No vocalisation is visible on this fragment, which is in very poor condition. 

13. Bodleian Library MS Marsh 2 

Contents: Q.l 1:59-88 [ff. 36,18,14,20-3,12,19,13, in that order]; Q.12:5-32 [ff. 4, 
24-9,5,15], 80-105 [ff. 30-5,37,38], 110 - Q.13:17 [ff. 6,39, 8-11,16,7,17]. 

Red dots are used in the usual way, i.e. for hamzas , shaddas, and (mostly) final vow¬ 
els; also, though not completely consistently, for mint al-jam c . No variants are marked. 

14. Bodleian Library MS Marsh 178 {see Plates 7-9) 

Contents: Q.38:18-72 [ff. 15,31,27,23,26,28,32,16,17,24,19-22,25,18,29, in 
that order], 38:81-39:2 [ff. 33,34]; 39:5-7 [ff. 30,35], 18-20 [f. 36]. 

NOTE: The folios in this fragment are from the same mushaf as folios in a number of library 
collections, as detailed by Whelan in her ‘Writing the Word of God\ pp. 116-7, and illustrated 
therein (Figs. 1-13, pp. 137-143). One of these, Chester Beatty Library MS 1407, is also illus¬ 
trated in Arberry, The Koran Illuminated , Plates 15 and 16. 

Red and green dots, and, in this fragment, one gold dot, are present. 

Red dots are used for the normal purposes. Green dots are used for: 

(i) variants within the Seven and/or Ten Readings, e.g. bi-nasabin (Ya c qub) rather 
than bi-nusbin (the others, except Abu Ja c far who read nusubin) which is marked 
in red (f. 24a; Q.38:41); 98 ghassaqan (Hafs and the other three Kufans) - where 
the doubled consonant is marked by a green dot above the sin when normally it 
would be left bare - instead of ghasaqan (the others) (f. 22a; Q.38:57 [Plate 8,1. 
5]);" wa-akharu (everyone except the two Basrans), rather than wa-ukharu (Abu 
c Amr and Ya c qub) which is marked in red (f. 22a; Q.38:58 [Plate 8,1. 5]); 100 al- 
Laysa c a (Hamza, al-KisaT and Khalaf), with an added lam in green, rather than 
al-Yasa c a (the others) (f. 20a; Q.38:48); 101 al-mukhlaslna (the two Madinans and 
the four Kufans), rather than al-mukhlislna (Ibn c Amir, Ibn Kathlr, Abu c Amr and 
Ya c qub) which is marked in red (f. 33a; Q.38:83); 102 and fa *l-haqqu ( c Asim, Hamza 
and Khalaf), rather than fa’l-haqqa (the others) which is marked in red (f. 33a; 
Q.38:84); 103 yi butuni immahatikum (al-KisaT) rather than/z butuni ummahatikum 
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(the others, except Hamza) which is marked in red (f.35a; Q.39:6 [Plate 9,1.1]). 
A gold dot under the mim presumably marks the reading ft butuni immihdtikum 
(Hamza), although there is also a shadhdh variant fi butun-ummihatikum which 
shares this kasra. ]m 

(ii) shadhdh variants, such as wa-la tashtat , rather than the Ten’s wa-ld tushtit , which 
is marked in red (f. 31b; Q.38:22); tas Q un wa-tas c iina , rather than the Ten’s tis c un 
wa-tis c una , which is marked in red (f. 31b; Q.38:22); 105 and fa-li-yadhuquhu, 106 
rather than the Ten’s fa-l-yadhuquhu (f. 22a; Q.38:57 [Plate 8,1. 4]). 

(iii) yd ’at al-idafa , e.g. wa-liya na c jatun (Hafs) (f. 27a; Q .38:23); innayi ahbabtu (Abu 
Ja c far, Nafi c , Ibn Kathir, Abu c Amr) (f. 32b; Q.38:32); and massaniya l-shaytanu 
(everyone except Hamza) (f. 24a; Q.38:41). However, the ba c diya innaka of Abu 
Ja c far, Nafi c and Abu c Amr (f. 16b; Q.38:35) and the liya min Hlmin of Hafs (f. 
29a; Q.38:69) are not marked. 

(iv) imala , e.g. dhikre (f. 24b; Q.38:43), and la nare (f. 25b; Q.38:62). (In both these 
cases fath is indicated by a red dot.) 

(v) silat al~ha' in c alayki (ff. 32a, 33b, 36a; Q.38:31, 86 and Q.39:19), as in No. 2 
(iv) above. (The short vowel option is indicated by a red dot.) 

(vi) a green dot over the qaf in khalaqakum (f. 30a; Q.39:6) presumably indicates 
idgham , and a green dot after the lam of lulumat (f. 35a; Q.39:6 [Plate 9,1. 3]), 
presumably indicates a pronunciation in which the second damma in the word is 
either not pronounced or not fully pronounced. 107 (Cf. Nos. 3 (vi) and 6 (v) above.) 

For a gold dot being used to distinguish a third reading, see Section (i) above. 

As in Nos. 5 and 6 above, red and green dashes are used to indicate consonantal vari¬ 
ants. Thus, for example, the yd' of the variant yu Q aduna (Ibn Kathir and AbQ c Amr) is 
indicated by two green dashes below the letter while the reading tu c aduna (the others) 
is indicated by two red dashes above the letter (and by the two black dashes of the 
original scribe) (f. 21b; Q.38:53 [Plate 7,1. 2]). 

(Note: Part II of this article will appear in Journal ofQur'anic Studies , vol. 1, issue 2). 
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Islam , 1st edn (4 vols., Leiden, E. J. Brill and London, Luzac and Co., 1913-34), 1:384; Mingana, 
Catalogue, Nos. 11 and 16 (MSS 688 and 791), pp. 17 and 20; Derek Hopwood (ed.), Catalogue 
of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts (Selly Oak , Birmingham). Woodbrooke Catalogues. 
Vol. IV: Islamic Arabic Manuscripts (Birmingham, The Selly Oak Colleges Library, 1963), 
No. 1 (MS 1563), p. 1; Arberry, The Koran Illuminated , Nos. 1-22 (MSS 1401-16, 1421-3, 
1616-18,1432), pp. 3-9. 

29 Mingana, Catalogue , No. 10 (MS 703), p. 15. 

30 Estelle Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God: Some Early Qur’an Manuscripts and Their 
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Milieux, Part 1 ’ ,Ars Orientalis , 10 (1989), p. 121. Cf. Deroche, No. 76, where we are told that 
‘green dots appear to be corrections’. 

31 For Ibn Abl Dawud, see Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums. Band 1: 
Qur’anwissenschaften , Hadith, Geschichte , Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1967) [hereinafter GAS], 1: 174-5. 

32 For al-Danl, see Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratiir, 2nd edn (2 vols., 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1943-49; 3 Supplement vols., Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937-42) [hereinafter 
GAL], 1: 407 and Supplement 1: 719-20. 

33 Ibn AbT Dawud, Kitcib al-masdhif in Arthur Jeffrey, Materials for the History of the Text of 
the Qur'an (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937), pp. 144-7 [Arabic text]. 

34 Al-Danl, Abu c Amr, Kitcib al-muqnf fi rasm mciscihif al-amsar ma c a Kitcib cil-naqt 
(Orthographie unci Punktienmg des Koran), ed. Otto Pretzl (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus and Is¬ 
tanbul, Devlet Matbaasi, 1932), pp. 134, 142, 145; Ibid., ed. Muhammad al-Sadiq Qamhawl 
(Cairo, Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, n.d.), pp. 130, 137,140. 

35 For Qalun, see below. 

36 These meanings of mukhajfafmd musakkcin become clear from al-Danl’s later comments 
on the same. 

37 For al-GhazI ibn Qays, see, for example, Ibn al-Jazarl, Kitab ghciyat al-nihayaft tcibaqat cil- 
cjurra ’ (Das Biogrciphische Lexikon cler Koranlehrer),ed. Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl 
(2 vols., Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus and Cairo, Matba c at al-Sa c ada, 1933-5), 2: 3. 

38 For Nafi c , see below. 

39 It should be noted in this context that the word shcidhdh (pi. shawciclhdh) refers to insuffi¬ 
ciently numerous chains of authority for the text to be fully substantiated as viable and accept¬ 
able. It is often translated as ‘non-canonical’,but this is misleading since there is no question in 
Islam of a ‘canon’ of the Qur’an such that there can be a ‘non-canonical’ reading. 

40 al-Danl, Abu c Amr, Kitcib al-muhkam ftnciqtal-mascihif, ed. ‘Izzat Hasan, 2nd edn (Damas¬ 
cus, Dar al-Fikr, 1407/1986), pp. 19-20. 

41 For Ibn Mujahid, see GAS, 1: 14. 

42 I presume this is what is being referred to by this expression here, since the dot indicating a 
hamza can be placed to the right of an alif to indicate a short a and to the left of an alif to indicate 
a long a (see al-Danl, Muhkam, pp. 248-50; cf. Ibn AbT Dawud’s discussion of mamduda and 
ghayr mamclucla hcimzcis in his Kitcib al-mascihif, pp. 144-5), whereas otherwise dots only 
indicate short vowels, except for mini cil-jcutf and $ilat al-hcT, which are obviously not intended 
here. 

43 al -Dan!, Muhkam , p. 23. 

44 Ibid., p. 86. 

45 The first three are examples of where an alif is written but no long a pronounced; the fourth 
is an example of where a wciw is written but not pronounced; and the fifth is an example of 
where the reading a-man without a shaclda is to be differentiated from the reading ammcin with 
a shadcla. 

46 See above. A small red circle is used in this way in the ‘Palermo’ Qur’an to indicate, for 
example, that the wciw in the written form of ulcTika is not to be pronounced (see Deroche, 
Abbcisid Tradition , No. 81, f. 6b, 1. 13). Such small red circles are still in use for this purpose, 
e.g. over the extra alif in la-'awda c u (Q.9:47) and the extra yd’ in a-fa-’in mitta (Q.2L34), in 
contemporary colour-printed Qur’ans available in West Africa (for which, see Part II of this 
article). 

47 al-Danl, Muhkam, p. 87. 
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48 Ibid., p. 8. 

49 For Ibn Mujahid, see n. 41 above. 

50 For Nafi c , see GAS, 1: 9. 

51 For Ibn Kathir, see Ibid., 1: 7. 

52 For Abu c Amr, see GAL, 1: 99 and Supplement 1: 158. 

53 For Ibn c Amir, see GAS , 1:6. 

54 For c Asim, see Ibid., 1: 7. 

55 For Hamza, see Ibid., 1:9. 

56 For al-Kisa’T, see GAL, 1: 115 and Supplement 1: 177-8. 

57 For Ibn Khalawayh, see Ibid., 1: 125 and Supplement 1: 190. 

58 For Ya c qub al-Hadrami, see GAS , 1: 11-12. 

59 See Ibn Khalawayh, Kitdb al-badf , Chester Beatty Library MS 3051, f. la. To the best of 
my knowledge a printed version of this book has not been published, although the portion of it 
dealing with shadhdh variants - included by the author in the margin in the Chester Beatty 
manuscript - has (see below, n. 86). This book is presumably the same as that referred to by 
Sezgin as Kitdb al-badf fi 'l-qira 'at al-scib c wa-icldfat qird*d thdunina wa-hiya gird 'at Yacqub al- 
Hadraml (see GAS , 1: 18), although Sezgin seems to have attributed it mistakenly to Ibn 
Khalawayh’s contemporary al-Faris! (d. 377/987). 

60 For Ibn Mihran, see GAS , 1:15. 

61 i.e., Ibn Mihran, Kitdb al-mabsut fi'l-qira' at al- c ashr , ed. Subay’ Hamza Hakim! (Damas¬ 
cus, Majma c al-Lugha al- c Arabiyya, ca, 1981). 

62 For Ibn al-Jazaii, see GAL, 1: 201-3 and Supplement 2: 274-8. 

63 i.e., Ibn al-Jazarl, al-Nashr fi'l-qird'at al- c ashr , ed. ‘All Muhammad al-Pabba’ (2 vols., 
Beirut, Dar al-Fikr, n.d.; originally Damascus, 1927). 

64 For Abu Ja c far, see, for example, Ibn al-Jazar!, Ghdya, 2: 382-4. 

65 For Khalaf, see GAS,1: 12. 

66 For Ibn Mutiaysin, see, for example, Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghdya , 2: 167. 

67 For al-A c mash, see, for example, al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz, 3rd edn (4 vols., Hyderabad, 
Da’irat al-Ma c arif al-TJthmaniyya, 1375-77/1955-8), 1: 154. 

68 For al-Hasan al-Basrl, see GAS, 1: 591 -4. 

69 For Yahya al-Yazidl, see GAL, 1: 109 and Supplement 1: 169. 

70 For the Tour after the Ten’ in general, see c Abd al-Muta c al Mansur c Arafa, Kitdb al-raydhln 
al- c atira, shark Mukhtasar al-fawa Id al-mihabarafVl-qird 'dit al-shadhdha li 'l-arba c a ba c d al - 
C ashara (Sidon and Beirut, al-Maktaba al- c Asriyya, 1408/1987),pp. 13-18; also W. Montgomery 
Watt, [Bell's] Introduction to the Qur'an (Edinburgh University Press, 1970), p. 50. Jeffrey also 
notes that some writers referred to Eleven and Thirteen Readers, not to mention the possibility 
of the ‘forty extra Readers’ which al-Jazarl mentions in his Nashr in connection with the Kamil 
of al-Hudhal! (see Jeffrey, Materials , p. 2, n. 3; also Ibn al-Jazarl, al-Nashr , 1:91. 

71 ForWarsh,see GAS, 1: 11. 

72 For QalDn, see Ibid., 1: 12. 

73 For Shu c ba, see GAS, 1: 10. 

74 For Hafs, see Ibid., 1: 10. 

75 For al-Duii, see Ibid., 1:13. 

76 For Ruways, see Ibid., 1: 13. 
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77 Ibn Mihran ( Mabsut , p. 129) points out that Abu c Amr’s reading is with ikhtilds rather than 
jaztn (i.e., sukun ), although some authorities record both pronunciations from him in this par¬ 
ticular context (see, for example, Muhammad Salim Muhaysin, al-Muhadhdhab fVl-qira'at al - 
c ashr wa-tawjihihd min tariq Tayyibat al-nashr (2 vols. in 1, Cairo, Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al- 
Azhariyya, 1387/1978), 1: 59,66). 

78 See above. 

79 See above. 

80 One possible, but probably only apparent, exception to this rule is when the second of the 
two short vowels in words such as rusuf lulumat, etc, is marked by a green dot. This obviously 
indicates some sort of variant pronunciation of this second vowel, but whether it represents 
partial elision of this vowel or its total suppression (which latter would effectively make it 
equivalent to sukun), is unclear. For this feature, see further below, Nos. 3 (vi), 6 (v) and 14 (vi); 
also Nos. 16 (viii), 19 (vi) and 21 (vii) in Part II. 

81 In this context it is worth recalling al-Danl’s incidental comment that he had seen a mushaf 
dated AH 110, as well as one dated AH 227 (see above). In addition, recent researches on the 
manuscripts discovered in the Great Mosque in §an c a’ suggest the possibility of at least one 
mushaf in that collection being dated to the reign of al-Walld ibn c Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705- 
715) (from material presented in a lecture by Dr Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, one of the 
scholars working on these manuscripts, in the Fine Art Department, Edinburgh University, 21 
April 1998). 

82 See n. 61 above. 

83 See n. 63 above. 

84 See n. 77 above. 

85 All plates in both Parts One and Two of this article are reproduced by kind permission of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

86 Read by Ibn c Abbas, al-Hasan [ibn c Ali], al-Dahhak and Ibn Abza (see Ibn Khalawayh, 
Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-Qur’dn min Kitdb al-badf (Sammlung Nichtkanonischer 
Koranlesarten) , ed. G. Bergstrasser (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus and Cairo, al-Matba c a al- 
Rahmaniyya, 1934), p. 8; Ibn c Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wajlzfl tafsir al-kitab al- c aziz(\6 vols., 
Mohammedia, Matabi c Fadala, 1395-1411/1975-1991), 1: 307). 

87 Read by Qatada and others (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 8; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , 
1:312). 

88 Read by al-Hasan, Ibn Muhaysin, and others (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 9; Ibn 
c Atiyya, Muharrar , 1:313; MansOr, Raydhin , p. 40). 

89 Read by al-Hasan (see Mansur, Raydhin , p. 35; Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Banna’ al-Dimyatl, 
Ithdffudalci ’ al-basharfi 1-qira'dt al-arba c a c ashar (sic) (Beirut, Dar al-Nadwa al-Jadlda, n.d.; 
originally Cairo, Matba c at c Abd al-Hamld Ahmad Hanafl, 1359/1940), p. 135). Ibn Khalawayh 
( Mukhtasar , p. 5) notes the variants Isrdyil (or Isra’ill) from Saqlab (?) from Nafi c , and what has 
been vocalised as Isra’l in the printed text but should presumably be pronounced as Isra’il (or, 
possibly, Isrdl, as it is vocalised - albeit ambiguously - in Chester Beatty MS 3051, f. 7b) from 
al-Hasan, while Ibn c Atiyya, ( Muharrar , 1: 196) notes the variant Isrdyil , without pronunciation 
of the hamza , from Nafi c , al-Hasan, al-Zuhii and Ibn Abl Ishaq, which latter reading would thus 
seem to be effectively the same as that of Abu Ja c far- i.e., with tashil of the hamza - among the 
Ten. 

90 Read by Muslim ibn Jundab (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 2). Of the two possibilities, 

I prefer the first for the following reasons: (i) flhi and similar pronunciations are well-known 
variants associated in particular with the reading of Ibn Kathlr, whereas fihu is recorded only as 
a shadhdh variant from one source; (ii) the feature being described is, like imala, frequent enough 
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to suggest something more regular than simply a shadhdh variant from one source; (iii) again 
like imcda, this feature is regular enough to be indicated by a red dot in some manuscripts (e.g., 
Nos. 3 and 10 below), which suggests a possible main reading rather than a shadhdh one; (iv) in 
later Qur’anic orthography, the long-vowel pronunciation of the suffix -hi!hi is indicated by a 
small yd ’ written after the hd ’ in the same place where we find the green (or red) dot in our early 
manuscripts, which suggests a development based on the earlier practice. It is therefore as an 
indication of silat al-ha ’ that I believe Rieu’s ‘optional Dammah’ and also Whelan’s ‘inexplica¬ 
ble emendation of the kasrah correctly marking genitive endings to dammah , which occurs ... 
especially frequently in words like c alayhi and flhi, thus altering them to c alayhu [and] film' 
(‘Writing the Word of God’, p. 121) should be understood. Accordingly, I assume this usage in 
all the fragments discussed below where this feature occurs, namely, Nos. 3,10, 14, 16, 19 and 
21 (the last three in Part II). 

91 Read by Talha al-Hadrami, Talha ibn Musarrif and Ibn Waththab (see Ibn Khalawayh, 
Mukhtasar , p. 62; also Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , 9: 248). 

92 I have not come across this variant in the literature available to me. 

93 Read by Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ikrima and ‘Amr ibn Fa’id (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 65; Ibn 
c Atiyya, Muharrar , 9: 386). 

94 Read by Ibn Muhaysin and al-Ashhab al- c Uqayli (see Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , 3: 253). Ibn 
c Atiyya notes a fourth possibility, wa-ka'in , also read by Ibn Muhaysin (see Ibid., 3: 253; also 
Mansur, Raydhln, p. 51, where the description of Ibn Muhaysin’s reading is ambiguous but 
seems to suggest wa-ka'in ), while al-Banna’ specifies that Ibn Muhaysin read wa-ka’an , which 
is what is indicated by the printed edition of Ibn Khalawayh too (see al-Banna’, Ithdf, p. 180; Ibn 
Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 22). 

95 See Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , 10: 319. 

96 Read by c Ikrima and Qatada (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 77; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , 
10:319). 

97 The equivalent ishtarawi l-dalalata (Q.2:16) was read by Yahya ibn Ya c mur and Abl ’1- 
Sammal (?) (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 2). 

98 cf. Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God’, p. 121, where the author assumes a ‘correction’ 
from bi-nushin to bi-nasbin (sic). 

99 Whelan (Ibid., p. 121) simply notes that there is ‘a green dot placed above the sin , indicating 
&fathah\ thus missing its full significance. 

100 cf. Ibid., p. 121. 

101 Whelan understood this to be ‘the insertion of an entirely superfluous lam after alif in wa 7- 
yasa c a , changing it to nonsensical wa-a-lil-yascfa ’ (Ibid., p. 134, n. 87). It will be clear from our 
analysis that this was not what was intended by the scribe. 

102 cf. Ibid., p. 121. 

103 cf. Ibid., p. 121. 

104 Recorded from al-A c mash (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 25). 

105 cf. Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God’, p. 121. 

106 Although this feature occurs frequently in similar manuscripts (e.g., British Library MS 
Or. 1398, f. 10a: fa-li-yatawakkal [ Q.5:11]; British Library MS Or. 1399, f. 37b: fa-li-yatawakkal 
[Q.9:51] and f. 40b: wa-li-yabku [Q.9:82]; British Library MS Or. 1562, f. 37b: fa-li-yastajif 
and fa-li-ya’kul [both Q.4:6] and f. 38b: fa-li-yattaqu lldha wa-li-yaqulu [Q.4:9]; Deroche, 
Abbasid Tradition , Nos. 47: fa-li-ya'ti [Q.52:38] and 48: fa-li-yad c u [Q.96:17]), I have so far 
only come across one reference to it in the qird’dt literature available to me, namely, Ibn 
Khalawayh’s record of the reading fa-li-yasumhu (Q.2:185) from c AlT ibn Abl Talib and an 
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unidentified ‘ c Isa’ (see Ibn KhaIawayh,M/£/tftfsar,p. 12). 

107 Fl iiilmdtin , with a sukun on the lam , is recorded as a shadhdh variant from al-Hasan (see 
Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 2; Mansur, Raydhin , p. 33; Ithdf ‘ p. 130), but other related pro¬ 
nunciations with ikhtilas rather than yazm are also recorded from, for example, Abu Amr (see 
above, n. 77; also n. 80). 



